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NEVADA ATTRACTS WINTER TOURISTS 


EVADA, by reason of the fact that it 
stretches nearly 500 miles in a north 
and south direction—a distance com- 

parable to that between New York City and 
Charleston, South Carolina — experiences a 
variety of winter weather, ranging from the 
semifrigid to the semitropical. Under nor- 
mal conditions, beginning with the Christmas 
holidays and continuing for two months 
thereafter, people living in the northern part 
of the State are likely to look out upon white- 
blanketed mountains, trees that sag with 
snow, and creeks and rivers covered with 
ice, while citizens in the southern portion 
admire their budding roses and begin won- 
dering just where they put the lawn mower 
late in the autumn. 

Those who travel through Las Vegas and 
Boulder City regions need not be surprised 
at this. The fresh, waxy greenness of the 
early blossoming bushes and trees seen on all 
sides are striking reminders that, contrary to 
the calendar, winter is like spring. Those 
who live or visit that section take advantage 
of this situation to enjoy a great variety of 
outdoor activities. 

Southern Nevada offers much to motorists 
who have the urge to roll over good high- 
ways in search of recreation during the winter 
season. Some of the more notable places are 
Mead Lake, Boulder Dam, Charleston Park, 
the Valley of Fire, Gypsum Cave, the Hidden 


Forest, Rhyolite, ghost city with its famed 
“bottle house,’ many guest ranches, and the 
desert itself, which puts on a display of 
color and strange beauty most alluring at 
this time of the year. Excellent approaches 
from the east to the world famous Death 
Valley National Monument, where summer 
sports and recreational activities get full win- 
ter play, are also available. 

One of the strongest magnets in this 
southern desert section is the sports facilities 
offered in both summer and winter style. 
Fishing and boating on Mead Lake, hiking, 
horseback riding, and scenic wanderings in 
the mountains, and skiing, tobogganing, and 
winter wonderland adventuring over snow- 
covered hills and mountain slopes make the 
region an ideal winter playground in the 
wide-open country. 

All-year-around fishing in Mead Lake has 
gained great favor among the Ike Waltons 
of the entire southwest. This condition isn’t 
hard to realize when you remember that, 
until three years ago, there wasn’t any such 
thing as Mead Lake. Mead Lake has been 
the answer to a desert’s cry. Black bass are 
the choice catches, but other fresh water 
species of the finny tribe are hooked from 
this man-made lake. Bass weighing from 5 
to 8 pounds each are the rule rather than 
the exception, and many a fisherman proudly 
exhibits his string at the landing wharf. 
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This newly-made waterway has created a 
singular situation. It now forms the water 
course to a spectacular scenic. section of the 
United States which never before had been 
accessible to the nature-loving public. It 
provides an avenue of approach to the lower 
reaches of one of the world’s wonders—the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 

Boulder Dam has made all this possible, 
and southern Nevada folks and their visiting 
friends, there are no strangers in Nevada, 
have been quick to take advantage of the 
Opportunity opened up to them. Roomy, 
comfortable power cruisers now make daily 
trips into this scenic paradise, starting from 
the landing wharf on the Nevada shore a 
short ways from Boulder City. 

Boulder Dam has also become a powerful 








magnet for tourists and visitors, and is now 
one of the most popular winter, as well as 
summer, attractions in the West. Last year 
travel to the dam exceeded all previous 
records, when more than 600,000 persons, 
from all parts of the world, came to see this 
gigantic block of steel and concrete and the 
power plant in Black Canyon. 

This $100,000,000 investment of Uncle 
Sam is already paying its own way. Con- 
tracts in force from the sale of low-cost 
power will pay for its entire construction, 
plus the interest, within a period of fifty 
years. When the payment is completed the 
dam, power plant, and machinery will remain 
Government property. Power first flowed 
through the transmission lines from one unit 
about two years ago. Since then, additional 











generator units have been put into service as 
rapidly as they could be installed. (There 
will be 15 large and two small generators; 
each of the larger costs $2,000,000 and 
requires a year to install.) Power from 
these generators is sent into the lines to sup- 
ply an ever-growing demand in the Califor- 
nia metropolitan areas of the great southwest. 
Current is also supplied to the Las Vegas 
area, and a cross-country line to Lincoln 
County, Nevada, was completed a little over 
a year ago. Eight of the 15 large generators, 
one of the smaller units, and two station serv- 
ice units are now operating to supply this 
demand. As a result, the project has reached 
a self-paying status. 

The 727-foot high dam has caused Colo- 
rado River water to roll back over the desert 
and up the stream bed for 115 miles—form- 
ing a veritable paradise for water sports— 
and the water which flows into the intake 
towers at the dam is directed towards the 
turbines to spin them at a terrific speed. 
The turbines, in turning, actuate rotors of 
the generator units to produce electric energy. 
These generators now produce nearly a mil- 
lion horsepower of electrical energy of the 
power plant capacity of 1,835,000 horsepower. 
Boulder Dam is worth traveling far to see. 


Visitors need not worry about how to get 
down into the inner workings of the power- 
house. That has all been taken care of. An 
elevator, to carry passengers, is available all 
through the day and well into the night. 
This elevator descends 528 feet and delivers 
passengers at the mezzanine floor of the 
Nevada unit of the powerhouse where the 
first stop is made. From this mezzanine one 
can look down along the generator bay and 
see the plant in operation. Competent 
guides, well trained, courteous, and always 
eager to explain the smallest detail, direct 
parties through the dam’s workings. 

Stand at the polished rail of that balcony 
and observe those huge pieces of machinery 
in operation and you'll get the thrill of a life 
time. Millions of people are dependent 
upon them for their power and light. Stand 
there and hear those generators, 40 feet in 
diameter and weighing hundreds of tons, 
intone their steady, rhythmic drone. When 
you are reminded that the rotors within the 
black and red generator housings are spin- 
ning at 360 revolutions per minute on dell- 
cately balanced bearings you'll begin to 
appreciate the gigantic achievement repre- 
sented in this man-made piece of mechanism. 

Figures relating to the quantities of mate- 
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rial needed for the construction of this dam 
are staggering, and no layman is able to 
absorb these statistics in one dose. You can, 
however, begin to realize the magnitude of 
the work when standing at the guard rail on 
top of the dam. The dizzy distance down 
the convex face of the lower side is breath 
taking. Your first sensation probably will 
be to quickly step back away from the con- 
crete guard rail. You'll be convinced, beyond 
any doubt, that it’s a long, long way to the 
bottom. 

Many tourists, with a sporting flare, stand 
at the rail and mentally measure the distance 
to the river. They are positively sure they 
can do it, so a wager is made that a silver 
dollar can be thrown from the top of the 
dam to the Colorado River waters below. 
It looks easy. The feat has been tried 
many times, but so far, no one has ever 
pitched the dollar into the water, for the 
horizontal distance is more than 400 feet. 
The powerhouse janitor does not discourage 
the game for he usually profits from the 
experiment. 

There’s a heap of pleasure in a journey 
through southern Nevada during the winter 
season. Main highways, hard surfaced and 
in excellent condition, and even the less 
traveled roads serving the semi-isolated sec- 
tions, are free of snow. Travel over these 
roads is a real treat, for the colorful moun- 
tains are at their best. 

One of the grandest sights in the world 





is to view a southern Nevada sunset while 
traveling across the desert. Nothing could 
be more inspiring than to watch the evening 
sun, like a huge ball of fire, slowly disappear 
behind a wall of mountains, or pass through 
a cluster of broken clouds to produce the 
most vivid hues of purple and gold. For 
those who are more ambitious, a sunrise is 
likewise a rare treat indeed. Take your 
choice, sunset or sunrise—either brings out 
the enchantment of the desert. 

Either Las Vegas or Boulder City is a good 
starting point for a recreational exploring 
trip of the “banana belt” as southern Nevada 
is affectionately called. Let’s go to the Val- 
ley of Fire. The early Indians called it that 
because of the bright red sandstone masses 
which project to great heights from the valley 
floor. It’s about 50 miles east of Las Vegas, 
over highways U S 91 and 93, and in the 
valley at each turn of the winding scenic 
road new and striking vistas are revealed. 
Ancient red rocks exposed to the sun, wind, 
and rain have been moulded into fantastic 
shapes and designs which an active mind ts 
quick to simulate. The Turtle Rock, the 
Bee Hive, the Elephant Head and many 
others strikingly represent the objects of 
their nomenclature. 

On the wall faces of some of these com- 
paratively soft sandstones there are recesses 
which appear like caves. These, many of 
them rounded, penetrate the rock for several 
feet and have been formed by the wind 




















which whipped and twisted abrasive sand- 
stone particles until the present shapes were 
achieved. At other places columns of the 
red stone, standing in bold relief from the 
walls, have been sculptured into pillars and 
balustrades. This Permian sandstone, one of 
the oldest rocks to be found in southern 
Nevada, has withstood the ravages of time 
and stands like impregnable bulwarks in the 
valley. It contrasts sharply with the gray 
volcanic rocks of the surrounding hills and 
enclosing ridges. 

Apparently the early Pueblos found the 
Valley of Fire a place of refuge and suitable 
to their mode of life, for it contains much 
evidence of their habitation. Perhaps their 
more permanent marks are the figures of 
animals and other objects incised into the 
wall faces. These, probably cut with stone 
knives, record the success of the hunting or 
fishing forays of their time. One wonders 
what methods were used to put them so high 
above the valley floor. The Valley of Fire 
probably has more prehistoric rock writing 
characters scrolled on its cliffs than can be 
found anywhere else in the State. 

Another interesting phase of desert life is 
the grotesquely shaped Joshua tree. These 
are found scattered over large areas in south- 
ern Nevada, and have come to be known as 
Joshua forests. They grow to heights of 25 
feet, and the branches extend out from the 
main trunk in uniform thickness to the tips. 
The branchés have scaly bark and long nar- 
row fronds as leaves. Tradition has it that 


the tree was so named by the early pioneers 
because when they were lost on the desert 
and all hope seemingly vanished a Joshua 
tree appeared in the distance and immedi- 
ately it was charted as a symbol of promise. 
Some of the forests extend over thousands of 
acres. 

Horses, splendid horses, well trained and 
willing, are always available at the dude 
ranches in the vicinity of Las Vegas. Canters 
across the desert to favorite look-out points 
are a popular diversion. Moonlight rides 
and campfire suppers are events which linger 
long in memory. Then there are hayrides 
and picnics, in season, and cowboy songs and 
tall yarns spun over the branding-corral 
fence. 

Gypsum Cave, lying 30 miles southeast of 
Las Vegas, is an intensely interesting place 
from an archaeological viewpoint. In this 
cave much evidence was found concerning 
ancient man and contemporary animals. 
Explorations some years ago disclosed the 
fact that at one time in the far distant past, 
perhaps many thousand years ago, this hole 
in the mountains was used as a shelter by the 
giant Ground Sloth, now extinct, and also by 
the prehistoric Pueblo Indians. It is pre- 
sumed, of course, that the underground 
shelter house was not used simultaneously by 
both man and beast. Interspersed among 
several layers of excavated material, positive 
evidence of the existence of both makes the 
cave more interesting. Artifacts, including 
several throwing sticks, a flint knife with its 














wooden handle still held together with pine 
pitch, two flutes, three gaming dice, frag- 
ments of basketry and pottery, were left to 
record early-man’s handiwork, while a sec- 
tion of backbone, a huge claw with its horny 
covering still intact, shreds of hide, and 
bunches of coarse, sandy hair belonging to 
the cumbersome Ground Sloth were recovered 
during the excavations. Much of this mate- 
rial has been placed in the Overton Museum 
where many other strange and interesting 
objects of prehistoric age are kept and 
arranged for public display. 

High in the colorful but tree-barren Sheep 
Mountain Range northeast of Las Vegas 
there nestles a beautiful spot behind the front 
ridge lines, in a broad depression, called the 
Hidden Forest. For ages it lay unknown 
and undisturbed. There large, lofty pines 
and other evergreens, with some scattered 
deciduous trees, in great numbers comprise a 
real forest. Many meadows carpeted with 
tall grass mixed with myriads of wild flowers 
mark the open patches in this forest. The 
region is almost completely isolated by the 
surrounding peaks and crags. The only 
entrance to this lovely spot is by way of an 
unimproved mountain road. The approach 
to the Sheep Mountains is a typical desert 
expanse, and no one would ever suspect the 
existence of such an extensive array of forest 
giants. The scene comes suddenly upon the 
traveler and the view is startling. While at 
the present time access to the Hidden Forest, 
which covers thousands of acres, is over this 
unimproved road, the more venturesome 
traveler will be well repaid for the incon- 





venience experienced in visiting this wild, 
beautiful, unspoiled place. 

In many scattered localities of the Las 
Vegas area, hot springs are found. Around 
these hot water issues are clustered garden 
spots, with many trees, flowers, and rich 
velvety lawns hiding the ranch buildings. 
Many of them have been developed into 
dude ranch centers. Large cement-enclosed 
pools afford excellent swimming in waters of 
just the right temperature. 

From Beatty, Nevada, north of Vegas on 
the Bonanza Highway, two excellent branch- 
ing roads, hard surfaced, head directly west 
to serve Death Valley National Monument. 
These roads provide the eastern approaches 
to the resort establishments located just 
inside the Amargosa range of mountains. 
Thirty miles north of Beatty an unimproved, 
but short-cut road, strikes westward, descend- 
ing Grapevine Canyon directly to Scotty’s 
Castle. While this Bonnie Clare short cut is 
unpaved, it is a goodly passable road direct 
to the famous castle, a picturesque paradox 
of the desert of Death Valley. 

Winter sports are now a well established 
activity in the Charleston Park area, 35 miles 
northwest of Las Vegas. An excellent high- 
way goes right up to the playgrounds. The 
slopes of Kyle and Lee canyons in this winter 
wonderland are covered with deep snows 
from December to May. The smooth, 
gently varying slopes and the open pine 
forests present an unusual combination of 
winter features. The deep snow completely 
covers the low undergrowth and is broken 
only by the clean boles of the larger trees. 
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Sunset Bids a Gaunt Sentinel of the Desert a Glorious Good Night 








Practice lanes, ski runs, and jumping hills are 
now developed in these canyons. Roads are 
kept open all winter long and lodge accom- 
modations in Kyle canyon are available. 
Beyond the end of the road in either of the 
canyons, trails lead to the high summit of 
Charleston Peak, 11, 910 feet above sea level. 
A singular feature of the Charleston Park 
playground lies in the fact that one may 
spend the day in the snowfields of the park, 
partaking of the winter sports, and then be 
back in the mild springlike weather at Las 
Vegas in less than an hour. 

At the lower elevations surrounding 
Charleston Mountains grow the true desert 
flora in its many variations, and during the 
late winter and early spring add color and 
beauty to the alluring arid landscapes. 

Wild animals revel in the freedom of the 
wide open spaces. It is truly the place where 
the “deer and the antelope play,” for they 
are native to this land, and so are the moun- 
tain sheep, the cat, lynx, coyote, gray and 
swift fox, badger, porcupine, and numerous 
other smaller animals. 

In northern Nevada during the winter 
season much attention is given to outdoor 
_ sports. In fact during the past few years 
this open air recreation has captured the 
fancy of thousands, young and old, who rebel 
against indoor confinement. Silent and tran- 





quil forested mountain slopes and broad 
mountain meadows are transformed into 
scenes of stirring activity just as soon as the 
snow covers the ground to a favorable depth. 
These snows can be expected most any time 
after December 1, but sometimes they lag 
until after the New Year. To meet the 
growing interest, winter sports centers have 
been established in many localities. 

In the vicinity of Reno and Carson City, 
conditions are ideal for such development. 
Suitable hill slopes, ample and sustained 
good quality of snow, adequate shelter 
accommodations, mechanical lifts, scenic sur- 
roundings, closeness to metropolitan areas, 
ready access to the grounds over good high- 
ways, and excellent courses are responsible 
for the great popularity skiing, toboggan- 
ing, and other winter sports have acquired 
in recent years. 

On both the eastern and western flanks 
of Mount Rose, 10,800 feet high, several 
selected sites have been developed. Galena 
Creek, Grass Lake, and Incline are nearest to 
Reno and are much favored places. Spoon- 
er’s Meadows serves the fans of Carson City 
more conveniently. All of these are in the 
general region commonly referred to as the 
Tahoe Alps. Besides the established courses 
many improvised ski lanes and toboggan 
slides have sprung up in all directions. 
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At Galena Creek excellent ski lanes, prac- 
tice places, and cross country courses have 
been put in top condition. The same applies 
to Grass Lake, which is farther up Mount 
Rose slope. Because these centers have 
altitudes of 6,000 feet or more, once the 
snow sports begin after the first good snow- 
fall they are carried through until late spring. 
Indeed, it is not an unusual sight in the 
Truckee Meadows to see motorists, with 
their skis strapped to the top of the car, 
headed toward the Mount Rose summit for 
skiing as late as the middle of June. 

Mechanical devices for hauling skiiers to 
the top of ski lanes have also been pro- 
vided. Roomy and warm shelter houses, 
where hot food and drink are obtainable at 
reasonable prices, makes for greater comfort 
to those who like to revel in the snow. 

Near Incline, on the western slope of this 
lofty peak, much development work has 
taken place during the past year, and more 
is contemplated. Because of the favorable 
terrain, the nearness to Lake Tahoe and also 
to Reno, the Mount Rose district promises 
to become one of the outstanding winter 
sports centers in western United States. 

In this region one cross-country course is 
four miles long. One advantage enjoyed 
on this course is the fact that at the lower 
end skiiers may enter waiting automobiles 
and be transported back to the top where the 
exciting and exhilarating race down the 
mountain slope can be done all over again. 





The Mount Rose highway which contacts 
both the upper and lower ends of this course 
is kept open and is put to good use. 

At Spooner’s Meadows, 12 miles south- 
west of Carson City, there is an excellent 
course which has been developed mainly by 
young men and women from Nevada’s 
capital city. Clear Creek grade is kept open 
for traffic during the winter season and 
serves the Spooner’s Meadows course. It can 
be reached from Carson City within an hour. 
This scenic spot near the eastern shore of 
Lake Tahoe is rapidly becoming a favored 
place for both beginners and experts. 

Ski grounds have also been conditioned in 
many other areas of the State. Elko has its 
Adobe Hill section, an excellent ski course 
which has been cleared of all underbrush 
and hazards; Ely has its Ward Mountain, 
with a mechanical lift. This has stimulated 
the sport in that locality. 

Tournaments are held each year on the 
courses in the Reno area, and because of the 
quality of the snow and facilities for easy 
access, many expert skiiers come from distant 
parts to compete in these contests. 


FRONT COVER 


Nevada highways are excellent winter 
highways. Our cover shows a stretch of 
U S$. 95 (commonly referred to as the 
Bonanza Highway) several miles north of 
Las Vegas, Clark County. 














FACTS ABOUT NEVADA 


Nevada—Spanish, meaning snow-covered. 

First Settlement—Genoa, by Mormons in 
1848 or 1850. Part of old Spanish Trail in 
1776. J. S. Smith, fur trader, crossed State 
in 1825; gold discovered in 1849; silver 
discovered in 1859. 

Admitted—October 31, 1864. 

Motto—“All for Our Country.” 

Flag—Blue background, white star in 
wreath with words “Battle Born” at top. 

Area—110,690 square miles divided into 
17 counties. 

Population—100,000 (estimated ). 

Capital—Carson City. 

Largest Cities—Reno and Las Vegas. 

Constitution—Original Constitution was 
adopted in 1864. 

Discoveries—1859, world-renowned Com- 
stock lode at Virginia City, 1900-1902, Gold- 
field and Tonopah. 

Climate—Dry. Rainfall light. Part arid 
land and desert cultivated by irrigation and 
dry farming with dams, reservoirs, wells, and 
windmills or engines. 

Mining—Gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
quicksilver, building stones, dumortierite, 
tungsten and semiprecious stones. 


Agriculture—Wheat, hay, oats, rye, corn, 
buckwheat, alfalfa, barley, potatoes, wool, 
vegetables, fruits, poultry, cattle, sheep, hogs, 
and horses. 

Rivers—Truckee, Walker, Carson, Hum- 
boldt, Colorado, Owyhee, and Virgin. 

Railroads — Southern Pacific, Western 
Pacific, Union Pacific, Nevada Northern, 
Virginia and Truckee, Oregon Short Line, 
Tonopah & Goldfield, Nevada Copper Belt, 
and Pioche Pacific. 

Mountains—There are approximately 20 
mountain ranges striking generally northeast 
and southwest across the State. 


Highest Peaks—Boundary Peak, 13,145, 
Esmeralda County; Mt. Wheeler, 13,058, 
White Pine County. 

State University—Reno. 

Scenic Spots—Boulder Dam, Cathedral 
Gorge, Copper Pits at Ruth, Charleston Park, 
Lehman Caves, Ryan State Park, Temple 
Bar in Mead Lake, Valley of Fire State Park, 
Overton Lost City Museum, Virgin River, 
Beaver Dam State Park, State Prison, Fort 
Churchill, Lake Tahoe, Mount Rose Scenic 
Route, Steamboat Natural Hot Springs, Ruby 
Lakes, Walker Lake, Pyramid Lake, Haw- 
thorne Naval Ammunition Depot, Geiger 
Grade, Virginia City. 
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PAVED ROADS. 
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SCALE OF MILES 
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STATE OF NEVADA—DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS STATE HIGHWAY ROUTE NUMBERS. 
CARSON CITY, NEVADA 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS MILEAGE BETWEEN TOWNS AND ROAD INTERSECTIONS. 
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